To air grievances 



Students occupy 
education ministry 



by Rosemary Oliver 

More than 200 students 
marched into the office of the 
Ministère de l’Education du 
Québec (MEQ) yesterday af- 
ternoon and began an oc- 
cupation of Indefinite length. 

Once inside, the students 
began drawing up a list of 
demands from the Minister, 
including self-financing 
cafeterias and auditoriums, 
and an end to the prosecution 
of student Guy Héroux by the 
University of Montreal. 

The occupation began as a 
march to the office of MEQ 
organized by the Conseil 
Régional de Montréal of the 
Association Nationale des 
Etudiants du Québec (ANEQ). 

ANEQ had joined with three 
other student groups, the 
Regroupement des 

Associations Etudiantes 
Universitaires (RAEU), the 
Fédération des Associations 
Etudiantes du Campus de 
l’Université de Montréal 
(FAECUM) and thé Association 
des Etudiants en Résidence du 
Campus de l'Université de 
Montréal (AERCUM) to organize 
a picket line outside the 
municipal court where the final 
session of Héroux’s preliminary 
hearings were being held. 

ANEQ publicized the 
demonstration but kept the 
planned occupation a secret 
from the media until 3:45 
yesterday afternoon when they 
walked Into the MEQ building, 
and occupied the ninth floor. 



The other three student 
groups did not take official 
positions on the demonstration 
and the occupation. 

The occupation and list of 
demands Is an attempt by 
ANEQ to "widen the struggle of 
the students" according to 
Benoit Laurin, secretary- 
general of RAEU. 

“They’re saying the Héroux 
case is only one of many 
issues," he said. 

Laurin said hé “deplores" the 
fact that RAEU and ANEQ, the 
two groups which represent 
Quebec students as a whole, 
were not able to work out a 
strategy together, but said 
RAEU was not condemning 
ANEQ’s actions. 

"We didn’t try to discourage 
the occupation," Laurin said. 

"We just felt it was not ap- 
propriate to do it at that time." 

It is estimated that most of 
the students occupying the 
building are from the Université 
du Québec à Montréal (UQAM). 
After the original occupation, 
students began leaving the 
building in small numbers. 
Approximately 100 students 
remained in the building as of 
midnight. 

David Payne, an aide to 
Education Minister Camille 
Laurin has been negotiating 
with the students. 

Payne says Laurin is willing 
to talk to the students, "but not 
while the occupation con- 
tinues." 




Workers from the Ministère de l’Education office are ushered out the door by building security who 
remain on duty during the occupation. Several ministry employees were in the office when the 200 
students marched In carrying pickets. “Work wont on as usual," said one demonstrator. 
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Preliminary inquiry decision: 
Guy Héroux to stand trial 



by Peter Orr 

“I am satisfied that there has 
been sufficient proof made to 
oblige me to open a trial." 

With these words. Judge 



Board of Governors: 

Divestment not the answer 



by Rosemary Oliver 
Two hours after hundreds of 
( |i ^ shouting students moved away 
from the Administration 
building, the Board of Gover- 
nors Committee to Advise on 
Social Responsibility quietly 
presented a report which ad- 
vises against divestment. 

V The document, tabled at the 
■'meeting Monday night, stated, 
•‘At this stage of its 
deliberations, the Committee is 
not convinced that divestment 
is the oniy answer or even the 
best answer and wishes to 
explore all possibilities in order 
to determine the approach that 
would be most effective within 
the parameters of its man- 
date." 

Earlier in the afternoon, a 
demonstration organized by the 
South Africa Committee (SAC) 
attracted 300 students, who 
marched through campus and 
In front of the Administration 
building where the board 
meeting was being held, calling 
for immediate divestment of 
McGill holdings in companies 
that invest in South Africa. 

Barbara Jenkins, chairperson 
of SAC and undergraduate 



representative on the Board of 
Governors, said she believed 
the demonstration affected the 
students more than the 
governors. 

"I think it accomplished 
more for the students than it 
did for the board," Jenkins 
said. 

“It brought the students 
together and made them more 
determined In their quest for 
divestment." 

The report from the com- 
mittee also contained a 
recommendation that Principal 
Johnston contact the 
Association of Universities and 
Colleges of Canada (AUCC) to 
try and institute joint action 
among the member schools. 

Todd Ducharme, president of 
the Students’ Society and 
student representative on the 
Board of Governors, said he 
believed the question of joint 
action by the AUCC should not 
affect the decision of the 
the governors. 

“1 hope that I do not take this 
to mean that our decision is in 
any way tied to that of other 
universities,” Ducharme told 
the group; 



“I hope McGill can prove a 
leader for other universities in 
this area of divestment as we 
do in so many other areas." 

The report presented was an 
interim progress report, and the 
committee has yet to make a 
final decision. They have no 
specific deadline for the 
decision, according to Jim 
McVety, a non-academic 
representative on the board, 
and a member of the com- 
mittee. 

"There are no specific 
dates as yet," he said. 

"It is a complex topic, and we 
want to be as thorough as 
possible." 

The committee was set up 
last year In response to student 
demand, to look into the 
question of divestment of 
McGill holdings. 

At the time of its first written 
report yesterday, the commit- 
tee had met with two groups 
supporting continued in- 
vestment in South Africa, and 
one supporting divestment, the 
SAC. 

When Ducharme complained 
that the committee had met 
continued on pages 



Raymond Stalker told a silent 
courtroom yesterday afternoon 
that Bruno Guy Héroux will 
stand trial on three charges of 
theft and concealment of 
stolen goods. The charges 
carry a maximum penalty of 
more than ten years. 

With the preliminary hearing 
now concluded, the date for 
Héroux’s trial will be set 
January 5th. 

In reference to the principal 
charge of theft of cheques and 
money orders totalling 
$69,890.09, withheld by Héroux 
from the University of Montreal 
In fulfillment of the mandate of 
a general assembly of 
residence students. Judge 
Stalker said: 

"I wonder what he was 
mandated for if it was not to 
deprive the University of 
Montreal of this money." 

The text of the law under 
which Héroux is charge defines 
theft as "depriving or intending 
to deprive someone of property 
permanently or temporarily." 

Defence lawyer Réal Leblanc 
had argued that charging 
Héroux with theft of cheques 
made out to the University of 
Montreal was analogous to 
charging persons who occupy 
an office or a building with 
theft. 

“The seizure of a locale by 
(an occupying group) is 
depriving someone temporarily 
of his property. But I've never 
heard of anyone accused of 
theft for such action." 

Judge Stalker’s decision to 



send Héroux to trial followed 
one-and-a-half hours of 
testimony by defence wit- 
nesses Guy Héroux and Gilles 
Lefranc. 

Defence questioning cen- 
tered on the mode of 
organization of an occupation 
of the administrative offices of 
the residence of University of 
Montreal led by Héroux and 
Lefranc last April. 

Lefranc produced a text of 
accounts of photocopies made 
in the administrative offices 
during the 27-day occupation. 

Lefranc said that photocopy 
service had been provided to 
residence students as part of a 
general mandate given the 
occupying students to maintain 
all administrative services 
throughout the occupation. 

Lefranc said that some $450 
found in an unlocked cash box 
in the administrative office was 
removed at the beginning of the 
occupation as security against 
it being stolen. 

While on the stand Lefranc, 
in a dramatic gesture, produced 
$756 in small bills which he 
said represented the total 
money owed the U of M ad- 
ministration. 

During the testimony of Guy 
Héroux, Réal Leblanc produced 
a letter to the director of 
residence of U of M dated May 
21 stating that all monies owed 
would be returned as soon as 
detailed account of such sums 
was received. 

Guy Héroux testified that he 
continued on page 3 
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STUDENTS’ 

COUNCIL 

MEETING 



TODAY 

5:30 PM 

University Centre 
Room 107/108 



COUPE 

XXI 

Haute Coiffure Masculine 
Men’s Hair Stylists 

1200 McGill College 
866-6110 



CUSO MCGILL PRESENTS: 

Guess who's Coming 
To Breakfast? 

A slide tape show on the influence 
of the Gulf and Western Corp. on our 
lives and on the people of the 
• Dominican Republic. 

Location: Newman Centre, 3484 Peel Street 
Date: Tonight at 7:00 pm 



PEEL 

' PLAZA DELI 

Delicious liikc-oui sandwielics 
always ready or prepared lor 
yon v\hile you wail. 

^Pastries 
’^Groceries 
*Meats & Cheeses 
*Beer & Wine 

Open 8 am - 10 pm 
Sundays 10 am - 8 pm 

PKEL PLAZA «LDG. 

3460 PEEL ST. 

. 843-3053 



OPTOMETRIST 



• Eyes Examined 

• Eye Glasses Fitted 

• Contact Lenses 

(sr(t/t,ard| 

• Medicare card 
accepted 

Dr. David Kwavnick, O.D. 

1 535 Sherbrooke St. W. 

(corner Guy) 

033-8700 or 933-81 82 






JUDAISM-THE LIVJNG SPIRIT 
with RAYSHACKMAN 

The Spiritual Quality of Judaism and 
its Existence Outside the Synagogue 

DATE: TONIGHT C 

TIME: 8:00 PM i 

PLACE: 3480 Stanley, 845-9171 L 




McGill Debating Union 
presents 

AN EXHIBITION DEBATE 



McGill VS. Ottawa/Queens 



The USA deserves Ronald Reagan 



The McGill Dally 



Classified 

Ads may be placed through 
Sadie’s, 1st floor Student Union 
building, 9 a.m. - S p.m. 

McGill students; $2 per day. For 
3 days $1.75, more than 3 days 
$1.50. 

McGill Faculty and Staff: $3.00 
per day. 

All others: $3.50 per day. 

Ml - APT, BOOMS, HOUSIHO 
Alpin., X«ounhy ikl houM, lociled In Eisl.tn 
Townihipi, village ol QNrgevllle, rMiultes lout 
winter memberi. SIBS per perion (or teeion. 

Beginner, welcome. 6510329 evenlngt. 

Looking lor porton (prel. lemtie) lo lublel 3 1/2 
lumurred epi. localMl cornir Stiattrook. & 
Outocher (wllh lemale eludenl). S120/month, 
gee t alecliiclly Included, no wiler lex. Please 
conlict Heidi al 28&O410, Mon. i Wed. tiler 6 

pm. Tuee. > irwirt. eller 3 pm. 

SuMI luinlihed 1 ir2, tenoveled older home on 
Pine, S1G0 per month ullllllet Included. For 
January let or eef1ter.B330721 liter 7 pm. 
MounI Sutton. Collage tor rani. 3 bedrooms, 2 
balhtooms, liieplaca. Scenic location. Pleaia 

call avenlngs 631 0644. 

Must aublat From Jan. 1 lo April 30. Large 1 1/2 
clean & lutnlihed apatlmanl. Building has TV 
room & Indoor swimming pool, 3 minutas walk 
from McGill (next to Hotel Sherbrooke). Rent Is 
S170/monlh, Includes hydro, walar tax, heal. 

Call All Il2a6-I72v 

To autlal; 2 1/2 available Dec. 1 or Jan. 1. One 
block Irom campua. 3462 Aylmer Apt. 1. Apply In 

perion aller S pm. 

URGENT: Apartment lor rant. 1 1/2 lutnlshed, 
big & clean. S140 pet month. Everything in- 
cluded. (Electriclly, water lax, healing.) 

Available Dec. laL Please call 649-71 11. 

3S0-J0B8 

ART PRESENTATIONS In the home. Beautllully 
Iramed punts S14.95 lo t97.S0 comptais. You 
make commliilon. Cell 667-7120,0 am to 5 

pm. 

3S2- HELP WANTED 

Does anyone (prelertbly In residence) who la 
cunently Isking Chem 120A undetsland 
averylhing well enough to tutor a (allow 
citiimale lor a reaionabli price? II ao, please 

call Julia at 2860544. 

SPEAK CANTONESE? Ws'ra looking (or a 
volunleer lo help communicate wllh an aldetly 
Chinese couple. Please contact Audrey al lha 
Yellow Door Elderly Prolact. 3920743 or 392- 

4047. 

Gullar Taachar etinlad — One year clattic 
guitar aludent looking lor laachar wt my home. 

Villa St Lautanl. Evenings 334-4004. 

3S4 — TYPING SERVICES 

Our résuma will gat you the |ob you want. 
Ptolasalotrally and aecutalaly typed lemi 
paperi In both languages. Student riles. For 
mors Into, dell Msnning Agency — 666-8829. 



361 — ARTICLES FOR SALE 



For lale: IBM electric typawrltat model B. Good 
condition. S1S0 or bast oiler. Cell 286-9272. 



For sale: custom mads dssk/slorsgs unit. While 
Formica. Eicallanl condlllon. Call 286-1564. 



One sale: Eagles Live Albums $10.96. Many 
other albums also on tala. Call 487-6092; 487- 
6027 between 4:30 & 7:30 pm. Albums ordered 
will be brought lo you at McGill. 



370 — RIDES 



Ride wanted to New York CIty/NJ area, lor two 
(2). Leaving about November 26, reluming 
November 30. Share expensai. 931-4567. 



372 -LOST AND FOUND 



Lost: Addteti/Ctlendar book, labelled "Hitvird 
Cooperative Society." II lound, PLEASE call 
Mika at 284 2028. 



Halpl I loal my wallal wllh all my I.D. (no 
quetllons asked). Call S. Slater evenings 931- 
6019. 



374 — PERSONAL 



IAN SEEKS CONNIE. Would Connie Buck, 
McGill Olllcs, please call. See phone book. 



365 — NOTICES 



STOPI READ THISI Need something lo 
dscorale or "dress up" (hose naked walls? 
Don't have much money? Wo nave what you 
need. Very good qualily ART posters el humble, 
student prices. We also have liâmes, lor 
something wllh a Mille more class. Pot more 
Into or lo make an appointment, call 932S397 

allar 10 P.M. or on weekends. 

FLOORED BY ACCOUNTING? Lick It beloie it 
licks youl Mastery assured. London School ol 

Buslnete 733-5217 Of 7336261. 

BICYCLISTS! Support the Improvement ol 
cycling laclllllas In Moniretl. By a "Le Monde 6 
Blcyelelta" calendar. A*allabla al Sidla'i. 

Makes e greal gllll 

VENTRILOQUIST LECTURE by George 
Schindler, Inlarnallonal enlartalnar, author & 
laclutat. Audience paiticipallon program wllh 
lun teach-in. Friday B.90 pm, 4781 Van Horne, 
Suite 206. Tlckita $6.50. Reserved eiila. 738- 

4176. 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF OBJECTIVISM. A liped 
12-lecture couiae by Dr. Leonard Reikoll will 
begin In Monlreil Monday Jan. 12. For dalalla 

call 2666769. 

317 -VOLUNTEERS 

Haallhy votuntaara are needed to provide 
normal marrow lor taseatch. Two-lour ml 
marrow will ba withdrawn Irom Iho tieinum 
under local anaesihesla. Tolerable pain will lest 
1-2 aecondi. No risk. $25.00 ramunaiation. Call 
Or. J. Dancey, Monlteal General Hospital, 937- 

60l1,exL7S3. 

31» - MUSICUNS WANTED 

Wanted: 1 Base, 1 Tenor, 2 Altos end 1 Soprano 
as perrrunsnl members In a small choral group. 
Rehearsal! are Iwica weekly In Montreal West. 
Singing atpettence necessary. Please call 897- 
6995 or 697-2296. 
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CLIP THIS AD 

Let US preparoyou 
(or the Doc. 6 ! 

LSAT 

or the Jan. 24 

GMAT 

‘Each course consists of 20 
hours of instruction for only 
$130.— Take both for $195. 
‘Complete review of each 
section of each tost 
‘Extensive homo study 
materials 

‘Your course may bo repeated 
at no additional charge 
Seminars for the Dec. 6 LSAT 
Nov. 28-30 

And (or lha Jan. 24 GMAT 
Jan. 15, 17. 18 

RAMADA INN— 1005 Guy Street 
To ngl$ter call or wrlta: 
GMAT/LSAT 

PREPARATION COURSE 
P.O. Box 597, Slatlon "A" , 

Toronto, Ontario, M5W 1G7 
(416) 638-3177, or to call free 
from Montreal dial "0" and ask 
for Zenith 86720 
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THE EATERY 6 

! nrescrifs- 

i THE FINEST FOOD 

AT A VERY REASONABLE PRICE 

with 

the added Friday Attraction. 
(Delicious FALAFEL ISRAELI Style.) 

I WHERE: 3460 Stanley St. 

( WHEN: 1 1 :30 am to 1 :30 pm Monday to Friday 






Do you need someone to talk to 
about personal, educational, or voca- 
tional problems? If so, call and make 
an appointment at 392-8889. 

A service 
of the 

McGill Education Psychology 
and 

Counselling Department 
3700 McTavish St. 

Dr. Gary Torbit, Director 




Thursday, Nov. 20 
7:30 pm 



Molson Hall 
Common Room 
Everyone welcome 



The Political Science Students’ Association 
The Economics Students’ Association 
and NDP McGill 
present: 

The Man Whose Motion Toppled The Clark Government, 
The Man Who Characterized John Crosbie as 
“Newfoundland’s Gift to 17th Century Economics’’, 

The Man Who Said Treasury Board Presidept Sinclair Stevens 
Was “The Rex Humbard of Capitalism’’ 

BOB RAE 

NDP Finance Critic 
commenting on the 1980-1981 Budget 
Wednesday, November 26th, 1980 
Leacock 226 at 2 pm 
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byBrianTopp 

This Thursday, the Students’ 
Society Committee on Dally 
Automony will hold an open 
meeting to discuss its report, 
tabled at Council a few weeks 
ago. 

The report calls for the 
separation of the McGill Daily 
from the Students’ Society, and 
for the creation of an In- 
dependent "Publications 
Society” to act as legal 
publisher for the newspaper. 

While there appears to be a 
general consensus among 
members of Students’ Council 
that autonomy for the Dally Is a 
good thing, a number of the 
committee’s recommendations 
proved controversial among 
members of Council. 

This feature summarizes the 
report. 



The Dally autonomy com- 
mittee was created last March, 
lollowing a series of presen- 
tations by the newspaper 
protesting the current 
relationship ol the Daily and 
the Students’ Society. Two 
Councillors on the committee 
represented" the Society, and 
two Daily staff members 
represented the newspaper. 

Meetings 



During meetings held over 
the summer, the committee 
debated, compromised and 
eventually agreed on a series of 
recommendations. 

Yes, the committee said, 
there is a problem with the way 
things stand now. Since the 
Jaily has a duty_tp tell the 
students what the Society is 



^there is a problem 
with the way things 



are now. 



I^'idoing, the Society should not 
|vield the powers over the paper 
Mhat it presently holds; it is 
Relatively easy for it to interfere 
. /ith the editorial freedom of 
• ,he paper, and difficult for the 
aper to remain balanced and 
■ lir in its reporting of the 
.DCiety as a result. 

Yes, the committee said, the 
-dilution is to separate the 



cuso 

McGiU 

McGill's chapter of the 
Canadian University Students 
Overseas (CUSO) will have its 
first meeting tonight at 7 pm in 
the Newman Center, where the 
slide tape show "Guess who's 
Coming to Breakfast,” will be 
I presented. 

The presentation details the 
role played by the multinational 
corporation Gulf and Western 
on the lives of Canadians, and 
at the same time shows the 
i influence of the company on 
; the Dominican Republic, 
j "The film is an example of 
how people are affected by a 
multinational everytime they sit 
down to breakfast and eat 
Kellog’s Cornflakes. It also 
talks about the fluctuating 
price of sugar and its effect on 



Daily autonomy 

Open meeting this Thursday 




Why can’t you ever publish any good news about the Roman Empire? 



newspaper from the student 
government and to constitute it 
independently of the Society. 

At its meeting a few weeks 
ago. Students' Council agreed 
with these conclusions by an 
overwhelming vote. 

Key points 

The committee went on to 
propose a detailed structure for 
a new "Publications Society," 
to replace the Students' 
Society as publisher of the 
newspaper. 

The key elements of the 
proposed structure: 

• A referendum among the 
students would establish the 
new Publications Society. If 
approved, every student would 
be a member and would con- 
tinue to pay a fee towards the 
publication of the newspaper (a 
separate Daily fee was ap- 
proved by the students in a 
referendum last March). 

• The governing authority of 
the Publications Society would 
be vested In a board of direc- 
tors. Five members would be 
nominated by the staff of the 
bally, and four would be 
elected at large. 



wages in the Dominican 
Republic,” said Vivian Zackon, 
an official with CUSO. 

Tomorrow, CUSO will present 
Dr. Erne Ekekwe, the group's 
regional coordinator for 
Nigeria. Ekekwe, who has just 
presented a paper at the 
Canadianf Council for In- 
ternational Edcuatlon, will 
speak on education In \A/est 
Africa. 

These presentations are only 
the beginning of CUSO McGill's 
plans for the year. "We're to be 
a vehicle for greater in- 
volvement in global news, and 
plan to organize public forums 
and campus activities to enable 
McGill students to take part in 
the transformation that's 
necessary in the Third World," 
said Zackon. 

Ekekwe's speech will take 
place Thursday night at 8:00 pm 
in CUSO's- Montreal office, 4824 
Côte des Neiges, room 310. 



• At least two of the tour 
members elected at large 
would have to agree for the 
board to pass a budget, ap- 
prove a legal agreement in- 
volving financial commitments, 
propose changes to the con- 
stitution or by-laws, or act on 
certain other categories of 
business. Thus the Daily's 
majority on the board of 
directors is effectively offset 
where student money is con- 
cerned. The students 
representatives would have an 
"affirmative vote" (veto power) 
on these matters. 

• A judicial committee of 
three senior law students 
would be set up. The committee 
would be similar to the 
Students' Society's Judicial 
Board, and would ensure that 
the constitution and the by- 
laws of the Publications 
Society were respected by all 
parties Including the board of 
directors itself. 

--.•A referendum mechanism 
would permit students to place 
questions affecting the 
Publications Society before its 
members. Thus, If the paper 



Héroux to go 
to trial. . . 

personally told residence 
administrator Morrisset that 
the money was in safekeeping 
and would be returned as soon 
as a receipt was offered. 

Morrisset had testified at 
the previous session of the 
preliminary hearing that no one 
had offered to return the money 
to him at any time after the 
occupation. 

Despite yesterday's 
testimony. Judge Stalker said 
the charge of theft of $756 
would stand. He said the offers 
to return money accompanied 
by demands for precise ac; 
counts were "very conditional." 



wasn't operating in the 
students’ interests, or if there 
was evidence that student 
money was being misused, the 
students would be able to 
respond directly. 

The committee’s report goes 
on to detail how everything 
would work in 30 pages of 



Discussion...turned on 
the composition 
of the Board... 



constitution by-laws. 

Council 

Discussion at Council turned 
on the proposed composition 
oi the board of directors. 
Councillors speaking against it 
complained that the “af- 
firmative vote" wasn’t enough 
of a guarantee. The Daily could 
presumably stack the board by 
influencing the elections or 
putting forward its own can- 
didates. Therefore, students 
wouldn’t be adequately 

Editorial 
bored meeting 

Today, 

4:30 p.m. 

Daily offices 

X-mas issue editors 
come too, please 



Governors. . . 

with only one pro-divestment 
group. Judge Alan Gold, 
chairman of the Board of 
Governors, said the com- 
mittee’s policy "is to receive 
information from those who are 



represented on the board. 

The committee in turn held 
that students were capable of 
making their own election 
decisions, and aren’t the sheep 
they were made out to be. 

Council did not approve the 
specific recommendations of 
the committee, sending the 
report back for reformulation. 

That is where the matter now 
rests. The issue and others 
related to autonomy will be the 
topic of the open meeting, 
tomorrow 12:00 to 2:00 pm in 
room 310 of the Union Building. 

The McGill Daily Is your 
newspaper. Providing you with 
a say in its future Is what 
Thursday's meeting is all 
about. 

Cooperating 
to end 
proliferation 

by Heather Tisdale 

Men and women must work 
together to stop nuclear 
proliferation, Dorothy 
Rosenberg told a group at the 
Centre for Feminist Culture 
Friday night. 

The discussion, on nuclear 
war, was part of a month-long 
series of, seminars on 
Ecofeminism. 

The group was shown "War 
without Winners," an American 
film about the impossibility of 
surviving a nuclear war. 

One of the military experts 
interviewed in the film states 
“the only worthwhile action to 
be taken in the event of a 
nuclear war is to pop a mor- 
phine pill." 

"Once you get over the 
feeling of uselessness caused 
by such depressing information 
you must transmit Information 
on nuclear war to others and 
encourage them to join in the 
fight against it,” said Rosen- 
berg, a member of Project 
Ploughshares and the 
Canadian Coalition for Nuclear 
Responsibility (CCNR). 

Rosenberg emphasized the 
signficant influence of women 
in positions of power. 

•‘In the Scandinavian 
countries there are quite a few 
women members of 
Parliament," said Rosenberg. 
They succeeded in getting 
50,000 signatures on an anti- 
war petition and pressured 
their goverments not to 
escalate military spending." 

In Canada, women MPs tend 
to be divided along party tines, 
but this summer they united for 
the cause of native women's 
rights. 

“If women MPs could get 
together on one Issue, 
perhapos they could unite on 
the war issue also,” said 
Rosenberg. 

On November 16 and 17 
Rosenberg was to be in 
Washington D.C. to demon- 
strate at the Pentagon with the 
Women's Pentagon Action 
group. 



interested in appearing before 
it." 

Ducharme said he hoped the 
committee would allow itself 
time to meet with more pro- 
divestment groups before, 
rendering a final decision. 
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Letters 

Even our pubs 

are laughable 
To the Dally: 

I read with exception Richard 
Flint’s rubbish on Ireland (Dally, 
Nov. 10). It Is this kind of 
irresponsible reporting of 
mistruths, halftruths and 
distortions of history that so 
often typifies accounts of civil 
strife, religious and political 
conflict. Unfortunately this 
frequently results in a great 
outpouring of public emotion 
that is often so wrongly 
directed. 

The analogy of Ireland to the 
Canada-Quebec issue is 
laughable. As in our domestic 
debate much of the Issue has 
been expanded out of 
proportion by politicians and 
the press, either through their 
empty rhetoric or sheer Inac- 
tion. It Is the latter case that 
plagues Northern Ireland. The 
sympathetic highly partial Irish 
Republic to the south has, 
since the establishment of the 
Free State in 1922, steadfastly 
refused to deal severely with 
the terrorists that flee to the 
southern haven when pursued 
by policing forces (Yes Indeed! 



This does include the British 
Army). 

These terrorists are not the 
romantic freedom fighters that 
Mr. Flint portrays; they are 
quite simply criminals. The men 
In Long Kesh are not deprived 
of basic human rights by the 
dastardly British, as Mr. Flint so 
vehemently declares. Instead 
they have voluntarily forgone 
such social niceties as clothing 
and bodily cleanliness. One 
can only wonder at Individuals 
who smear their cells with their 
own excrement. All of this of 
course is done to gain 
recognition as political 
prisoners, something the 
British have wisely refused to 
grant. It is alarming that in 
these troubled times a political 
banner virtually absolves the 
individual of the crime no 
matter how serious. 

If the Irish particularly, and 
the British would treat these 
criminals as severely as Mr.* 
Flint has declared, then 
perhaps the problem would be. 
resolved today. Much has been 
said of Pierre Trudeau’s 
’irresponsible’ yet highly ef- 
fective use of the War 
Measures Act in 1970, and yet 
Presto! no FLO exists today (at 
this point I do not wish to Invite 



angry responses). Even large 
things have small beginnings, 
and it is conceivable that had 
such strong measures been 
applied in Ireland from the 
beginning, the IRA would not 
exist today (Yes Mr. Flint the 
IRA was and is the primary 
organ of destruction). 

Let us not forget that IRA 
skill and knowhow has aided 
the Haganah, the PLO, the 
Japanese Red Army and any 
number of urban terrorist 
groups to such an extent, that 
many of the students have long 
surpassed the master. 

It Is only in recent years that 
the Irish seemingly have 
become aware that such 
frequent mindless acts of 
violence are no longer as much 
a political crusade, as it is a 
frightening new way of life. This 
and the emotionally scarred 
younger generation that has 
grown up in the intervening 
decade or so, is perhaps the 
greatest motivating factor In 
the increasing southern and 
northern quest for peace. 

In conclusion I suggest that 
Mr. Flint visit Ireland at least 
once, and In lieu of this read 
some ACCREDITED history 
(Home rule Is Rome rule and all 
that). What has been printed 



Today 

McQIIIComsdyClub 
Important Meeting today. Publicity lor 
Blazing Saddles will be planned. We 
need hard workers. Union room 302, 3:00- 
4:00. New members (both living or dead) 
are welcome. 

Initllute ol Islamic Studies Sludenis’ 
Attoclallon 

Mr. Todd Lawson will speak on; “The 
Crucifixion ol Jesus In Muslim 
Exegesis" In Leacock 830, 3:00 pm. His 
talk explores the way In which Muslim 
commentators ol the Quran treated the 
Issue ol whether Jesus died on the 
Cross. 

Design Mirror Sale 

All types and sizes ol design mirrors 



priced to please. Sale today In Union 
room 108. 

History Students' Association 
Prolessor Michael Cross ol Dalhousle 
University will be speaking on "Unskilled 
Labours on Rivers and Canals In Upper 
Canada, 1820-1850: The Beginnings of 
Class Conflict," at 10 am In Leacock 230. 

McQIII Polish Students' Association 
Will be having a Bake Sale todayl It will 
be at the Union Building at the entrance 
from 11 am -2 pm. Try our Polish baking! 

Winter Carnival 

Attention to all those Interested In the 
1981 McGill Winter Carnival. There wllf 
be a general meeting today at 4:15 pm at 
3637 Peel Street (Powell Students Ser- 
vices Bldg.) In Room 203. Come and help 
us lake the chill out ol winter. We need 
you help! II you can't make It, then call 
392-4551 for more Info. 



McQIII PIRQ 

Meeting at 5 pm. Union room 302. All 
welcome. 

Anthropology Students' Association 
Presents another Informative workshop, 
this one on “Honours Theses — Solve 
the Mystery." Guest Speaker will be Prof. 
J. Galaly. Today at 4:30 in Leacock 738. 

Scrivener 

Attention all stall members. There will 
be a very Important meeting today at 4 
pm In Arts B20. The Hon. Patrick Godon 
will be guest speaker. Topic; "The 
Medieval Roman Catholic Church and Its 
elfect on Hemingway." 

Film Society 

Last meeting ol the semester for all 
members. II Is imperative that all 
managers attend. 6:00 sharp, Union room 
434. 

Investment Club: 

Open meeting today lor the McGill Arts 
and Science Investment Club at 6:30 pm 
In Union room 310. Topics will Include 
the ramillcallons ol the federal budget 
and American election on the stock 
markets. All welcome! 

McQIII Teaching Aselstants' 

Association 

A general meeting, lor all the TAs, wilt be 
held at 4:00 pm In Leacock 1 16. 

World Hunger Committee 
Meeting today at 5:00 in ther Union 
Ballroom. Seeds Bill C-32 will be one ol 
the Issues discussed. New members 
always welcome. 

Hlstolesl'80 

Today's Him presentation, the last in the 
Histofest '80 series. Is entitled “Passage 
West; Program 1-A Dream ol Freedom." 
This Him Is an examination ol the great 
wave ol immigration to North America in 
the 19th century. Today at noon. In 
Leacock 15. Free of charge. 

Women's Union 

Important General Meeting at 6:00 pm. 
Union room 423. Speaker on “Im- 
portance ol defining basic goals ol the 
Women's Union." Everyone, old, now 
and potential members, please attend. 

Association ol German Language 
Sludenis 

There will bo a Kalfeoklatsch today at 
12:30-2 pm. Come practice some German 
withyourlellow students over Kallee und 
Kuchen. For those ol you who can got 
away from you books, come to the 
Stammtisch tonight from 7 pm on, at the 
Calô Prag on Bishop St. Deutsch und 
Bier sInd besser züsammen. 

Canadian University Students Overseas 
CUSO presents “Guess Who's Coming 
to Breakfast" at 7 pm, Newman Centro, 
3484 Peel. Find out about CUSO on 
campus and overspas. Everyopp 
,vyelcome. 



Tout pour la randonnéee. All you need for 

le ski de fond, le camping hiking, X-C skiing, 

léger d’été et d’hiver. summer and winter 

y light-weight camping. 

^puhm. 

-^Kmmneur’ 

I324A Sherbrooke St. W.. Mtl. 842-2851, 842-0286 

Two steps away from Peel metro, between Crescent and Mountain. 



The McGill Film Society Presents 

Wednesday, November 19th 
“KEY LARGO” 

7:00 & 9:30 PM Leacock 132 $1.00 



Friday, November 2-1st 
“ONE FLEW OVER THE CUCKOO’S NEST” 

• 7:00 & 9:30 PM Leacock 132 $1.25 
Saturday, November 22nd 

“THE MARRIAGE OF MARIA BRAUN” 

7:00 & 9:30 PIM FDA Auditorium $1.50 




here smacks suspiciously of 
propaganda. The public should 
not have to glean ’facts’ from 
alarmist and biased press. For 
unfortunkteiy if such fiction is 
repeated enough, posterity 
records it as the truth, it is 
unfortunate that 'sociaily 
aware’ students are so quick to 



discredit estabiished agencies 
and governments and turn 
instead to the waiting arms ol 
such groups, where seemingly 
the ability to reason logically, 
deserts them. 

S. Whitney 
Blolofiy 



n 



Points of Law 



SMALL CLAIMS 
ADMISSIBILITY 



If someone owes you $500, and you have neither the desire 
nor the means to contact a lawyer, you can take your case to 
Small Claims Court. 

Since 1971, the Small Claims Court permits physical 
persons, as opposed to corporations, to recover money 
which is owed them by appearing before the court them- 
selves. 

When does a person have recourse to the Small Claims 
Court? 

In almost all cases, with the exception of those which deal 
with alimentary pension, defamation suits, rents or sue 
cessions. 

The maximum amount of a claim before Small Claims 
Court Is $500. One is not permitted to divide a $1,000 claim 
into two claims of $500 each in order to avail oneself of the 
Small Claims Court. However, if one is willing to settle for 
less, one can reduce the claim to $500 and appear before 
Small Claims Court to recover it. 

It is interesting to note that if you are being sued in 
Provincial Court for less than $500, you have the right to ask 
that your case be brought before Small Claims Court. 

Moral persons, such as companies or municipal cor- 
porations, cannot avail themselves of the Small Claims 
Court. However, they may be sued, and may be represented 
by a lawyer as long as the latter does nothing other than the 
legal work of that company. This provision does not prevent 
the corner grocer who owns a registered business v/hich is ' 
known by the proprietor’s name, from claiming money which 
is owed to him. 

if you are unable to appear in person the day of the 
hearing, you may ask a relative or a friend to represent you, 
provided neither the relative nor friend is a lawyer. 



1 



Part II: THE HEARING 

Going to court appears complicated. However, the 
procedure in Small Claims Court is relatively simple and 
straightforward. 

You must first present a petition to the office of the clerk 
of the court at the place where the defendant; i.e., the person 
being sued, lives, or at the place where the problem arose. 
Therefore, if someone causes damage to your hunting lodge, 
you can sue the person who caused the damage in the place 
where he lives or where the lodge is located. 

You or your representative make your submissions to the 
court clerk who decides whether or not to accept the action. 
If he accepts, he will make you sign a petition. You will then 
be advised of the time and place of the hearing before the 
court. 

On the day of the hearing, you explain clearly the facts and 
present your witnesses. At this stage, it is important to note 
that you must present your proof continuously; i.e., at the 
hearing you must make your proof without interruption. This 
includes verbal proof, production of documents and 
presenting witnesses.. 

Before the hearing begins, you must ensure that you have 
all the elements of the proof, because you cannot adjourn 
and begin again later. 

The person who owes you the money in turn presents hii 
proof and the judge usually renders his decision right away. 
The decision is final, and cannot be appealed. 

To appear before the Small Claims Court is relatively 
inexpensive. If the claim is not greater than $100, the costs 
are $5; if the^glaim Is between $100 and $500, the party wh:; 
loses will pay $10. 

With regards to the witnesses who are summoned, either 
by you or the other party, they also receive an allowance. 

In conclusion, you must remember two important rules. 
First, you must be well prepared before the hearing .Tud 
second, you have only one opportunity to present your case. 
You must present all yobr proof at once; you cannot adjourn 
to bring new evidence later. 

Material prepared by the Legal Research Information 
Group. For more Information about the law please contact 
the McGill Campus Legal Aid Clinic located In Room B20 ol 
the Student Union building. Open from 10:00 am - 5:00 pm 
Monday • Friday. 
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IQ testing: Are we all created equal? 



by Bev Akerman F 

The fiercely vocal arguments about i 
the nature of human Intelligence have E 
died down In recent years, but the t 
controversy about the relative con* f 
tributlons of genetic and environmental s 
Influences still rages. For many people, 1 
to admit that heredity Is Intimately < 
related to Intelligence (or other socially | 
significant traits) is to ultimately fix an « 
indWIdual's achievement capacity to a i 
chance shuffle of chromosomes. This I 
model seemingly discounts the effects 
of cultural, social and motivational i 
factors. ^ 

Unfortunately, the above In- i 
terpretation is an artifact of the popular 
perversion of a scientific concept. 
Genes do not act in an environmental 
vacuum. Genetic effects are constantly 
modified and mediated by en- 
vironmental variables like surrounding 
oxygen pressure, which affects sickle 
cell anemia, and the regulation of 
nutrient intake which will prevent the 
severely mentally retardant effects of 
an enzyme disease called 
phenylketonuria. 

From these examples it is obvious 
that environmental variables can affect 
the expression of a trait. Similarly, 
aspects of the physical environment 
can mimic the effects of genes — a 
cogent example of the thalidomide 
baby whose crippled limbs are similar 
to those of children with certain genetic 
aberrations. 

Undoubtedly, the social environment 
has significant effects on behaviour. 
There Is also ample evidence to suggest 
that behavioural traits of humans (and 
other species) are under genetic con- 
trol. The universality of human 
language behaviour, culture and 
learning behaviour — all are traceable 
through evolutionary time, through 
differing levels of complexity across 
species. A final important point is that 
traits controlled by genes can change 
over generations as a result of sexual 
reproduction and, to a lesser extent. 

Aspects of the physical envi* 
ronment can mimic *the ef* 
fects of genes. The crippled 
limbs of a thalidomide baby 
are like those of children with 
genetic aberrations. 

mutation. This precept lies at the base 
of evolutionary theory. 

Why should intelligence be a 
sacrosanct trait? 

Many Investigators have operated 
under the assumption that intelligence 
is not a sacred domain and have set 
about empirically testing and 
correlating Intelligence levels (as 
measured through IQ tests) with a 
diverse set of variables including socio- 
economic status (SES), scholastic 
achievement, scholastic attainment, 
parental/sibling IQ's, and so on ad 
nauseam. 

One exloslve result catapulted the 
intelligence issue Into the popular 
forum: in the U.S. and elsewhere, b acks 
were found to have a statlstica ^ 
significant difference in their IQ 
distribution relative to whites in the 
given population. The average black IQ 
was 15 points lower than that of whites 
although In other respects the 
distributions ("bell curves") were very 

similar. ,, _ 

Confusion reigned. The findings 
seemed made for racists who In one 



previous Instance had based 
desegregation appeals to the U.S. 
Supreme Court on the allegations that 
the brain size of blacks was eight to ten 
per cent smaller than average. The 
source of this fact was not specified. 
The politics of desegregation, equal 
opportunity and the emerging "black 
power" groups made the situation 
especially tense. Not unexpectedly, 
many free-thinking persons charged 
that the IQ test was Inaccurate. 

Critics couldn’t argue about the 
results: they were statistically solid. So 
they focused instead on the charge of 
cultural (meaning racial) bias of the 
tests 

In fact, a number of "culture-fair" 
tests were devised — the results were 
generally the same. Even the non-verbal 
test results disappointed In their fin- 
dings — blacks tended to score even 
lower than on the more conventional 
Stanford-Blnet or Wechsler scales. It 
must also be noted that a number of 



Government policy began to in- 
corporate the environmental deter- 
minlst bent, and compensatory 
education programs designed to In- 
crease IQ and achievement potential of 
underprivileged groups — usually 
through pre-school programs — 
became the rage. 

These programs worked on the 
principle that improving a person's 
environment would improve his 
scholastic achievement, which in turn 
would improve his socio-economic’ 
status. The motivating factor seemed to 
be: let’s get the poor (or blacks) out of 
the ghetto by making them smarter, 
since intelligence is so well-correlated 
.with education achievement and at- 
tainment, and future SES. An in- 
teresting conceptual approach. 

The only problem was that the 
compensatory programs weren't 
working. 

None of the programs appear to 



Q: What is intelligence? 



ethnic, religious and national groups 
outside the WASP standardization 
group were tested and scored con- 
sistently above the white average. This 
fact is generally ignored by the popular 
press. 

Q; "What Is Intelligence?" 

A: "What Intelligence tests measure." 

The definition of intelligence is in 
itself a controversial Issue, with a stake 
In both philosophy and the behavioural 
sciences. Many critics express concern 
that the definition used by the 
researchers doing the testing in- 
fluences the results. 

Intelligence is often loosely defined 
as the ability to learn, to apply 
knowledge or known methods to new 
problems. An exact definition Is quite 
hard to find, but It is usually accepted 
that some general ability underlies an 
Individual’s performance In a diverse 
number of complex mental activities. 
Many people find It hard to accept that 
the definition of intelligence is 
somewhat beside the point. The tongue- 
in-cheek operational definition offered 
above Is often accepted despite Its 
vagueness because it Is a useful 
predictive tool for determination of 
educational achievement and at- 
tainment as well as current and future 
SES. The operational definition Is 
fundamental to the sciences. Although 
it is hard to define electricity, for 
example, measurements of electricity 
can be systematically related to other 
data. The problem with a scientific 
model Is thus found not In its definition 
but usually In Its predictive validity, or 
lack thereof (a problem not unknown to 
environmental biologists). 

The entire black/white Incident led to 
wholesale rejection by much of the 
academic community — and espelcally 
by the social scientists — of any 
genetic factor as being pertinent to the 
debate. 

It had thus become politic to accept 
environmental Influences as being 
wholly responsible for the observed IQ 
variations between whites and blacks. 
This concept supported the moral 
egalitarian view that sees all citizens as 
being equipped to "participate fully In 
the democratic way of life and modern 
technological civilization," in the words 
of the American Anthropological 
Association. 



have raised significantly the 
achievement of participating 
pupils, as a group, within the 
period evaluated by the Com- 
mission. 

wrote the U.S. Commission on Civil 
Rights in 1967. 

The issue exploded in 1969 with the 
publication (in the Harvard Educational 
Review) of an article by Arthur Jensen 
called "How Much Can We Boost IQ 
and Scholastic Achievement?" In the 
article, Jensen mild-manneredly 
pointed out the predictions of the en- 
vironmentalists have not been con- 
sonant with the results of com- 
pensatory education programs. Even 
more controversially, he maintained 
that "a genetic hypothesis, which of 
course does not exclude the Influence 
of environment or Its interaction with 
genetic factors" might have greater 
predictive validity. He reviewed a large 
body of theory and data and indicated 
that the genetic model made more 
sense. 

The time was one of great student 
activism. Jensen received threats on his 
life, and the Students for a Democratic 
Society (SDS) were involved In a 
movement to have him fired from the 
University of California (Berkeley 
campus). Student groups handed out 
pamphlets, some of which said "Hitler 
Is alive and well and spreading racist 
propaganda at Berkeley! Come and 
help fight In the struggle against racism 
at Jensen’s class!" A schedule of 
Jensen's lecture times was appended. 

Within the academic community too, 
Jensen met with accusations of racism, 
demands that he be expelled from the 
university and from the American 
Psychological Association. The ac- 
cepted Interpretation of his work 
seemed to be that Jensen was telling 
blacks “Forget it; soma of your few 
highly intelligent members will make it 
but on the whole, the black man will 
remain second class equipment." 

Reaction seemed to Indicate a double 
standard for ethics in the social 
sciences: a breach of honesty, ethics or 
rigour In a "liberal" direction will not 
cause the offender to lose his 
reputation. Jqqsqri , had' talking about, 
the "In" subjôct', tufhe hadn’t come-^to 
the "In" conclusions, resulting in a 



veritable McCarthy style witch hunt. It is 
a wonder Jensen survived It. 

A point that Jensen stressed (and 
which seems to have been almost 
ignored) is that the traditional school 
system, designed for a privileged 
minority, is not well suited to the 
diversified abilities of the students It 
now teaches. Wrote Jensen: 

/ venture the prediction that future 
solutions will take the form not so 
much to minimize differences In 
scholastic aptitudes and 
motivation but of creating a 
greater diversity of curricula. 
Instructional methods, and 
educational goals and values that 
will make It possible for children 
ranging over a wider spectrum of 
abilities and proclivities genuinely 
to benefit from their years at 
school. 

An argument for individual 
educational programs, not racial 
generalizations. 

A letter to the editor of the New York 
Times by a Harvard psychology 
professor said in part: 

The environmentalists have had 
the microphone In recent years 
and they have talked up an 
American brand of Lysenkoism, 
which holds that brain power can 
be taught. That notion draws 
much of Its powerful appeal from 
the hope we all feel that somehow 
we can shake the world and make 
It better right now. 



Jensen receive mountains of mail. In 
his book Genetics and Education, he 
relates thdt one of his colleagues 

wrote that In his opinion some 
Intellectuals could not view (the 
article) objectively because they 
feel that unless human equality In 
abilities, and especially racial 
equality. Is a fact, a society like 
ours cannot be made to work . . . 
therefore equality must be a fact. 



The accepted Interpretation 
was that Jensen was telling 
Blacks: Forget It; some of 

your few highly Intelligent 
members will make It, but on 
the whole, the black man will 
remain second class 
equipment. 



Equality in the rights of citizens (such 
as equality before the law) has 
somehow been mutated Into the con- 
cept ■ that all citizens are at least 
potentially equal in abilities. This is a 
dangerous conceptual jump since. If 
inequality Is proved, the entire liberal 
approach falls apart. The free enterprise 
system too Is accepted because 
somehow people have generally been 
convinced that all individuals have an 
equal chance to “make it." 

All individuals are not equal In 
abilities. However, if equiity of treat- 
ment, a value concept, becomes the 
accepted philosophy of a society. It 
means the end of racism, prejudice and 
the capitalist system. Because once 
people accept that we all don’t have an 
- eqpal opportunity for, sucçe^Si, pressure 
•■ •will be puton the system. It will hhVe to 
change. 
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of Canada exchange credit information social insurance number did not exist. I 

with 3,000 businesses in Montreal will concede that the SIN makes it 

alone. Provinces sell their motor vehicle easier. But if we did not have SIN, the; 
records to private auto companies. Any computer could make the linkage j 

householder who receives junk mail can anyhow." In other words, the SIN was 

testify that his name and address has only the tip of the iceberg, 

ended up in unwanted places. Hun- Nevertheless, Parliament has passed 
dreds of other tidbits are stored in several laws including the Canadian < 

various databanks. Income tax returns. Human Rights Act and the Protection of 

medical files, lists of phone calls made. Privacy Act which prevent the govern- 

dates of U.S. border crossings, credit ment from disclosing any personal 

card bills, all remain in vast computer information held in its files without the 

repositories. specific approval of the Individual in--| 

An example of the ease with which volved. The Freedom of Information Act, ; 

computers exchange information oc- Bill C-43, will reinforce the rights of the j 

curred in Winnipeg several years ago, individual as regards government files. ! 
when a high school student incorrectly Many Members of Parliament view 
coded his Scholastic Aptitude Test the SIN and protection of privacy issue i 

(SAT) form, causing the computer to as a tempest in a teapot as if govern- 

record that he was studying at a school ment agencies could never possibly 

in Kabul, Afghanistan. Several weeks infringe upon the privacy of Canadians, 

later, when Canadians were being Perhaps they have forgotten that in 




Compulooters make a killing 



evacuated from Afghanistan due to the 
Moslem uprisings, the principal of the 
school received a phone call from the 
federal government, asking if one of the 
school's students was presently 
studying in Kabul. Apparently, the 



1978, 32 years aftpr the Cabinet had 
rescinded an order allowing the RCMP 
free access to income tax files, the 
Mounties were still obtaining income 
tax information in aii sorts of cases. 
And perhaps they have forgotten that in 



by Julian Betts 

On October 25, 1978, Stanley Rifkin, a 
California-based computer consultant, 
gained access to secret banking codes 
and, posing as a bank executive, 
managed to have $10.2 million tran- 
sferred from Security Pacific National 
Bank in Los Angeles to a New York 
bank. Reputedly the largest bank 
robbery in U.S. history, the crime went 
undiscovered for over a week. 

Last February, thieves electronically 
stole $2 million from a Florida bank, and 
kept the funds travelling from one 
computer to another for several days 
before depositing them in a Palm Beach 
Bank. 

In 1978, Federal MP Dan McKenzie 
told Parliament that "computer frauds 
are now expected to exceed $300 
million annually." 

The list goes on. Clearly, ensuring the 
security of computer systems is no easy 
task. As an early'TOs issue of Canadian 
Datasystems Magazine points out: "it is 
self-evident, but absolutely true, that 
there is no way of guaranteeing ab- 
solute security, of guaranteeing that 
someone who wants access to con- 
fidential data cannot with sufficient 
time and money do so." 

Sometimes technical oversights may 
leave the door wide open for would-be 
thieves. Just before British banks began 
using a new coding system for inter- 
bank fund transfers, a computer analyst 
discovered that crooks could make 
undetectable transpositions in the 
codes, changing a $100,999 transfer to a 
transfer of $999,100. 

Still, banks continue the trend toward 
greater computerization. A Bank of 
Montreal official told the Dally that 
inter-bank transactions "go through 
normal communications facilities, but 
the information is safeguarded In a 
number of ways...Over the last 10 years 
.there has been no intrusion into the 
system." Despite the assurances of 
banks, the number of computer wire 
thefts that has already occurred reveals 
the fallibility of computer-run systems. 

The problems of computer security 
dc not restrict themselves solely to 
banking. Last April, students at Dalton 
High School in New York used their 
school computer and normal telephone 



lines to gain access to 21 Canadian 
computer databanks, including two run 
by the fédérai government. In the 
process, they destroyed information 
stored in the computer of the Canada 
Cement La Farge Company. Several 
weeks later, Donald Johnston, 
President of the Federal Treasury 
Board, could not assure Parliament that 
the government databanks involved had 
not contained "sensitive" materials. 

These events spurred 
Parliamentarians to question the 
security of the over 1,500 federal 
databanks containing personal in- 
formation about Canadian citizens. 
Opposition MPs quickly leaped on the 
fact that the two government databanks 
the New York students tried to gain 
entry to belonged to Bell Canada’s 
Datapac system, which provides phone 
access to the computers of every major 
university in North America, including 
McGill's. . 

To contact a certain computer on the 
Datapac system, a would-be thief need 
only dial a phone number. He must then 
print in the correct code and password 
on his portable terminal to obtain ac- 
cess to a particular file. Guessing a 
complex code and the proper four to 
nine letter password may seem difficult. 
But computer expert Edward Glazer told 
the Qtobe and Mall that he could break 
such codes In five minutes, presumably 
by using automatic number sequencing 
devices. One enterprising University of 
Waterloo professor devised a method to 
store a person's codewords in the 
computer’s memory, leaving the person 
slightly bemused by the computer’s odd 
behaviour, but most likely unaware that 
the computer had stolen his secret 
Identifying code. 

Evidently, the ability to manipulate 
databanks In such ways poses a threat 
to the privacy of citizens. Masses of 
data have been collected about all of 
us. The flow of this information bet- 
ween different databanks results in a 
person having little or no idea of who 
knows what about his personal life. 

The Canadian Police Information 
Centre, which has computerized files on 
600,000 individuals convicted of no 
offense, allows the FBI full access to its 
records. The Associated Credit Bureaus 



Canadian government had gained 
access to the SAT computer files In the 
US during Its search for Canadians in 
Afghanistan. 

In the last few years, opposition MPs 
have expressed concern about the flow 
of data between computers. They have 
worried in particular that the growing 
use of the social insurance number 



1973 the RCMP, under directions from 
Ottawa, stole a computer tape listing 
the Parti Québécois membership. 
Superintendent Melvin Deschenes of 

continued on paged 



(SIN) by private firms would transform it 
Into a national identity number, 
facilitating a tyrannical control over the 
private lives of individuals. 

Indeed, one survey conducted by the 
Department of Communications 
revealed that 62 per cent of Canadians 
fear computers "will reduce us to 
numbers". But in a 1978 debate. Bud 
Cullen, then Minister of Employment 
and Immigration, made the telling 
remark that the transfer of private data 
between companies “would be possible 
using an individual's name, even if the 






Computertutor ai( 

by the Phantom Computer available to over 600 students. A 

The age of computer Professor David Avis of d 



education has arrived at McGill. 
Beginning this semester, all 
students taking introductory 
computer science In the For- 
tran language can review 
course material on video ter- 
minals set up in Redpath 
Library. The computer offers 
three new quizzes, which 
replace the original test 
programmed into the computer 
five years ago. 

Students type their 
passwords into the terminal 
and choose which chapter they 
wish to review. A series of 
multiple-choice questions then 
appears on the screen. The 
computer types out answers, 
and explains why the student 
may have chosen the incorrect 
answer. The computer offers a 
variety of review tests for each 
chapter. 

This year the service Is 



McGill's School of Computer a 
Science told the Daily that the 
new system is "probably one of 
the most successful of the 
audio-visual elements because 
it’s not passive. You have to get 
actively involved." He says the 
terminals provide flexibility 
because they can also test 
students by storing their an- 
swers. By recording a number 
of exams the possibility of 
cheating diminishes. 

Avis says the "students like 
it quite a bit", but very few 
know of the service. One ! 
student interviewed by the ‘ 
Daily felt the computerized , 
tutoring unnecessary for his 
level. J 

The computer terminals, 
which cost about $1500 each, ' 
are similar to programmed ' 
learning books. Avis says. 

‘The only advantage is that 
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ificial Intelligence 



O computers mind? 



beings. 

It is difficult to define precisely A1 
research. Like everywhere else, here at 
McGill there is division as to what areas 
are encompassed by Al’s multi- 
disciplinary scope. The field essentially 
consists of two philosophies: studying 
how the brain works by imitating its 
functions on computers, and building 
machines which have some of the 
brain's capability to do “intelligent" 
tasks. The idea of “heuristic” 
programming, that is, programming of 
the computer so that it performs tasks 
using the same method as the brain, is 
of primary importance to AI theory. 

However, since so little is known 
about how the brain does anything, 
heuristics is often criticized as being 
mostly guesswork. The non-heuristic 
approach to making artificially In- 
telligent systems is often more ef- 
fective, bringing more immediately 
applicable results; but it contributes 
little to the general understanding of 
real intelligence. 

The history of AI began with the 
hypothesis that computers can Imitate 
the functions of the brain through their 
large computational abilities. Computer 
scientists then set out to find problems 
whose solutions would show “in- 
telligent" behavior. The first problem of 
this kind to be dealt with was computer 
chess playing. Today computers from 
around the world play chess tour- 
naments via international com- 
munications networks. The best 
computer chess machine currently has 
a chess rating of about 2100, which 
makes it better than all but possibly 20 
players in Montreal. At the most recent 
world computer chess championship in 
Austria, a program prepared by C. Jarry, 
a former student of McGill’s School of 



organized 



me ran farms, 
tpulation and some analyzed all kinds 
data. Many were very powerful and 
ry wise, much more powerful and 
se than the people who were so cruel 
the little computer. 

"And the little computer knew then 
at computers would always grow 



\aer and more powerful until someday 
■someday — someday 

—Isaac Asimov 



thinking 



Stories of semi-human 
>mputers have always been ex- 
jsively In the realm of science fiction. 
: mystifying as these tales may seem, 
branch of computer science — the 
udy of Artificial Intelligence (Al) — is 



The future of Al seems limitless. 
Computers should become a million 
times faster than they are currently 
within a few years, making them much 
more capable of solving Al problems. 
Comparisons of computing ability of 
the brain and the computing ability of 
computers can only be guesses. 
Nevertheless, man has built a system 
with approximately the same number of 
computing elements as the brain: the 
entire world’s telephone system. 

Computers are now being designed 
which have capabilities beyond that of 
pure computation. Research into 
superconducting Josephson junction 
transistors shows that they exhibit 
characteristics very similar to those of 
brain neurons. The junctions serve as 
digital switches similar to those in all 
computers, but they also can emit or be 
controlled by low frequency elec- 
tromagnetic radiation similar to the 
alpha and beta brain waves. These 
junctions can also be made as small as 
what are believed to be the brain's 
computing elements. 

So where can we expect Al to impact 
our lives? In the home, computer 
speech will become evident by 1985 as 
talking appliances flood the market- 
place. For business, typing will be 
replaced by voice input to the computer, 
which will also correct grammar for tne 
user, and remind him of the errors. 
Computer aided instruction will be a 
great aid to education since even large 
classes will have a computer tutor for 
each student. 

According to S. Zucker of McGill’s 
Department of Electrical Engineering 
medical systems may be able to 
diagnose some illnesses more ac- 
curately than doctors. Machines will 
read books for the blind, and print 
speech for the deaf. "Bionic" eyes may 
even give limited vision back to the 
blind. Transportation may see Al 
automobiles which safely drive 
themselves. Government will also use 
Al systems to model social and 
economic phenomena, enabling them 
to make better decisions. 

In general, few aspects of modern 
society will remain unaffected by Al’s 
broad scope. By the year 2001, we may 
actually see Arthur C. Clarke’s HAL9000 
computer as a reality. 



Computer Science, tied for fourth place, 
and defeated the former world cham- 
pion program. 

Among many other complex 
problems now being tackled by Al 
research are natural language un- 
derstanding, computer vision, speech 
recognition, and robotics. These areas 
are finding diverse modern ap- 
plications. For example biomedicine is 
benefiting tremendously from the 
recent advances in computer vision. At 
the Montreal Neurological Institute 
computers are now being programmed 
to recognize the presence of cancer 
cells in pap-smear tests. 

On the more observable level, 
everyone has seen optical bar codes on 
packages in the supermarket. These are 
read by a scanner which uses Al 
techniques to recognize the bars ac- 
curately in any orientation. Optical 
character readers identify the numbers 
on bank checks, and by using Al 
programming, they can now read 
typewritten pages In a variety of at- 
tractive typestyles: cryptic computer 
lettering is no longer necessary. 

Al pattern recognition techniques 
enable computers to discern the voices 
of different speakers or the writing 
styles of different authors. This 
technique was used to solve a judicial 
case in England by detecting that the 
confession of a "murderer" had ac- 
tually been written by someone else. 

Al has recently been applied to 
aesthetics through a new typesetting 
program. It “understands" the ideas of 
good and bad appearance of type and 
page layout. Robots having computer 
vision are now being used by the 
automotive industry to do dangerous 
assembling or welding, and computer 
aided manufacturing techniques are 
being used for the microscopic 
fabrication of integrated circuits used 
in computers. 

IBM used a system 370 computer 
(similar to McGill’s Amdahl) to design 
and manufacture an ultra-miniaturized 
version of itself, a system 370 in- 
tegrated circuit chip. This points to a 
trend in which every generation of 
computers contributes to the im- 
provements in design of the next 
generation, in other words, computer 
evolution. 



jvoted to the development of com- 
jters having characteristics previously 
lOugh possible only of "intelligent" 



is McGill students 



editors — with the ultimate 
goal of improving the programs 
used in teaching. He believes 
that video screen editors will 
increase children’s motivation 
to improve their grammar and 
spelling since they will be able 
to correct mistakes more easily 
than with the conventional pen 
and paper. 

De Laurentiis says that 
microcomputers "are already 
pretty cheap. I believe that 
most educational institutions 
can start to afford them." And 
as computers become more 
common, "Computer literacy is 
going to be a problem. The 
computer is not going to be just 
a fad. Parents will want to get 
computers in their homes, so 
their children can understand 
them...lt’s already started. Look 
at all the newspapers that are 
dying. TV and radio have taken 
over". Computers, he says, will 
continue that trend. 



" to 9:00, Friday, 9:00 to 6:00, and 
® Saturday, 1:00 to 5:00. 

Research into methods of 
“ improving these computerized 
® educational aids will soon 
begin at McGill’s Centre for 
5, Teaching and Learning Ser- 
ai vices. Emlliano De Laurentiis, a 
d graduate student at the Centre, 
plans to study how people learn 

it 1 o use video terminals — or text 
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Computers and office work 



by Harold Koblln 

The Increasing use of 
computers In the workplace 
has resulted In a new ln> 
formation revolution that will 
have profound sociological 
implications over the next few 
years, says McGill professor 
John Bates. 

Bates, director of McGill’s 
Management Systems 
department, feels it is only a 
matter of time before com* 
puterizatlon radically trans- 
forms the character of the 
North American and European 
workforce. 

He told the Dally that rapidly 
expanding technology will 



eliminate most of the clerical 
Jobs done in today's offices. 
For example, word processors 
are going to make present 
secretarial positions obsolete. 

"In the long run, typing 
positions are going to disap- 
pear and be replaced by 
silicone chips,” he said. 

According to Bates, the 
replacement of routine typing 
work by word processing 
equipment will -liberate 
secretaries from the drudgery 
of everyday typing and 
document revision. Critics of 
word processors, however, feel 
it may actually result In a de- 
skllllng of jobs, reducing ex- 



secretarles to the status of 
machine operators. 

A report by Working Women, 
an American women's group, 
claims the tasks of many 
women (who make up the 
majority of clerical workers) will 
change dramatically by 
computerization. The report. 
Race against Time: Automation 
of Office Work, says clerical 
tasks will be more closely 
monitored, more isolated, and 
more routine. Unskilled work 
will replace semi-skilled 
c'erical work as the low-paying, 
tedious job of data entry 
replaces the file clerks, key 
punch operators, and 



bookkeepers. 

Manny Gordon, a computer 
programmer with a Masters 
degree from the University of 
Toronto feels the prognosis 
may not be as bad as the 
Report indicates, but that the 
new technology. If applied 
without regard for social needs, 
could result in widespread 
worker dissatisfaction. 

"The ideal for large 
businesses will be to have a 
secretary who works for 
managers and does high level 
stuff while in the basement you 
have people who can do 
nothing but type. I'm not sure if 
this would be any worse than 
the present steno pool, but it 
won’t be any batter," said 
Gordon. 

Bates, however, disagrees. 
"That kind of thing Is being 



Comment 

Are we smart enough to 
do intelligence research? 



In this issue we look at the implications of two branches of 
intelligence research; computer science and human IQ 
testing. Both have raised disturbing questions about our 
sense of human Individuality. 

Intelligence tests have met great criticism for attempting 
to quantify a trait as complex as intelligence with relatively 
uncomplex criteria. Furthermore, many people squirm at the 
thought of subjecting the human mind — and hence human 
spirituality — to the keen edge of scientific analysis. Public 
fears were compounded .further when sociologists began 
making ethnic and racial comparisons of IQ levels. Soon 
racist groups began exploiting and misinterpreting the 
sociologists' data for their own ends, and the public began 
viewing the particular sociologists involved as racists. 

These problems arose largely because sociologists at- 
tempt to study extremely complicated subjects — people — 
in a relatively simplistic manner. Their conclusions 
necessarily rely on making various simplifying assumptions. 
For a given set of data, a different set of assumptions will 
yield a different set of conclusions. The accompanying 
article on intelligence research clearly reveals this problem. 
The IQ studies did show ethnic and racial variations in IQ, 
but could not answer whether the causes were en- 
vironmental or hereditary. Such major uncertainties cast 
doubt on the moral right of social scientists to present their 
conclusions as anything more than one of several possible 
explanations. 

Once a scientific "fact" Is publicized, It can never be truly 
retracted: the damage has been done. For these reasons, we 
must use IQ research very carefully, and hesistate to draw 



conclusions from poorly controlled experiments. 

Just like IQ tests, the advent of the computer age 
threatens to change our self-conception. If people thirty 
years ago had been asked to define the intrinsic human 
qualities which render us so different from all other 
conglomerations of matter, they may well have mentioned 
our ability to remember. Today, that quality is no longer 
unique: computer memories can store more Information 
more quickly than any other system. As the articles on ar- 
tificial Intelligence and computer innovations indicate, 
computers are "learning" to perform dozens of additional 
activities once thought of as tasks requiring "intelligence”. 
Undoubtedly, the future will see computers acquiring many 
other so-called human traits, forcing us to examine the 
essence of humanity more closely. We may come up with 
some surprising answers. 

The computer age threatens to dehumanize us In another 
manner as well, in that it has created the potential for 
massive invasion of privacy. The storage of personal data Is 
nothing new in itself. But computer networks now permit the 
transfer of personal information on a scale never before 
seen. The massive data storage capabilities afforded by the 
computer age have whetted government's appetite for in- 
formation about our private lives. In Canada, for example, 
federal laws bind citizens to answer Statistics Canada 
questionnaires. The security of such data after It has been 
collected remains in doubt, due to the growing frequency of 
computer crimes. It may be true that computer storage 
protects records better than paper files, but many of these 
records would never have accumulated in the first place if 
not for computers. 

Thus few would deny that the individual has lost control of 
all the personal data collected about him or herself. At the 
same time, public and private Institutions accumulate huge 
amounts of information-and-power over the individual. 

The computer age has produced marvellous benefits for 
society, and will continue to do so. But the public must 
become aware of the freedoms it stands to lose by allowing 
the continued expansion of computers into their private 
lives. And the public must become concerned soon, for it is 
only when the harsh images of Orwell's 1984 have faded into 
a tired cliché that a computer-aided tyranny can arise. 

Julian Betts 



used In a number of firms, and I 
think that it's a first stage in the 
implementation of electronics 
in the office. 

"Anything which displaces 
people, as this technology can 
do, has to be examined very 
carefully from a sociological 
point of view. The current 
secretary or clerk-typist will 
become more of an ad- 
ministrative assistant — more 
of the research will be done by 
the person who used to be 
doing just typing.” 

Bates admitted, however, 
that businesses might have a 
problem recruiting these new 
administrative assistants from 
their future clerical staffs 
because the role of the lower- 
level secretary will no longer 
exist. 

The speed of the "In- 
formation revolution,” however, 
scares Bates. "We had major 
problems with job 
displacement in the industrial 
revolution and that took place 
over a period of 40 to 50 years." 

The Information revolution is 
going to take place much more 
rapidly, and I think it’s going to 
be much harder for people to 
assimilate the kind of changes 
that are going to happen. 
You’re going to find that 
people's jobs are changing On 
them whether they like It or 
not,” he said. 

Bates added that these 
changes are going to be par- 
ticularly hard for middle-aged 
people to accept, because In 
spite of the fact that they lack 
tht training, their jobs may 
change up to three or four 
times during their remaining 
working lifetimes. 

Other consequences of 
computerization are possibly 
Increasing worker dissatisf- 
cation, which has been 
manifested by increasing 
strikes by inside post office 
workers and telephone 
operators. Bates feels, 
however, that worker alienation 
need not necessarily be a 
byproduct of technological 
change. 

"It can have a dehumanizing 
effect — it can reduce jobs and 
make them dull and boring. 

"These kinds of thing are 
going to happen as long as 
people implementing changes 
don't realize what they’re 
doing," he said. 



Computer networks facilitate the invasion of privacy 

CûnlIntiaH from nann C v 



continued from page 6 
the ROMP'S Security Service told the 
Dally that under present laws, only the 
individual can obtain information on his 
file. As for income tax returns and SIN 
information, "those are protected. We 
need a warrant to get that." 

It seems that the new legislation 
controls the flow of government data 
quite stringently. But data transfers in 
the private sector are much more dif- 
ficult to regulate. One firm, the Retail 
Credit Company, states In Its 1972 
Manager Manual that "our function is 
primarily the making of character 
reports on lndlvlduals...Most of our 
Information Is hearsay...The company 
cooperates with federal authorities in 
the United States and 
Canada...(R)equests (sic) usually come 
from...RCMP and other federal 
departments In Canada.” 

' According .to. Edvvprd, .Ryan,.mmi3Qr. 



of the 1972 Ontario Law Reform 
Commission, Retail Credit has several 
million Canadian files, which are "never 
to be shown" to the Individuals in- 
volved. Ryan outlines the Implications 
of such a system: "No one can doubt 
that the network linking together em- 
ployers, police, insurance companies, 
governments and the marketplace 
represents massive, hidden, 
anonymous, arbitrary power. The In- 
dividual is isolated — completely along 
— and absolutely vulnerable when he 
comes up against this system. No law 
protects him. No court can help 
him...Opinlons once freely expressed 
will remain unspoken. Political views 
will tend to become popular and con- 
formist. Assertion of legal rights, 
particularly against the government and 
others who are on the information 
*0 done only at 



the risk of being classified by the 
system as a ‘troublemaker.’ 

Grave implications Indeed. But ef- 
fective legislation can curb the 
problem. U.S. Congressman Koch once 
proposed that all agencies holding files 
on a person must: 

• Notify the individual that such a 
record exists. 

• Notify the individual of all transfers 
of information. 

• Disclose information only with 
consent or when legally required. 
Require the agency to keep a record 
of all persons inspecting the files. 

• Permit the individual to inspect his 
records, make copies of them, and 
supplement them. 

(The associated Credit Bureaus of 
Canada already allow people free ac- 
cess to their own personal files.) 

'Such regulations would greatly" 



diminish the potential for abuses of 
personal information. They would 
practically ensure that databanks 
would serve society better than they 
now do. 

Doubtlessly, computer com- 
munications networks have much to 
offer society. In emergencies, they can 
track down badly needed medical 
records or rare antitoxins. They also 
allow a person to extend his line of 
credit around the world. But society 
must guard against the dangers which 
these services entail. As American 
Senator Sam Ervin once told a Senate 
hearing, "Privacy, like many other at- 
tributes of freedom, can be easiest 
appreciated when it no longer exists. A 
complacent citizenry only becomes 
outraged about its loss of Integrity and 
iridividuality wheh the aggrandizement 
’Of power in government becomes ex- 
cessive. By thért,'1tm'àÿ bè'tob làfé." ' 
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Computer society 
on its way 



by Marc Le Gras d: 

The basic function of bi 
computers seems simple w 
enough: they are composed of b 
electronic circuits capable of 61 
millions of arithmetic Q 
operations per second. These w 
devices accomplish the In- T 
credible feat of storing, 
comparing, and classifying c 
large amounts of information In d 
the blink of an eye. The D 
revolutionary uses of com- n 
puters and their applications to t( 
our everyday lives, however, are s 
quite astounding. It now seems v 
that computer technology Is c 
advancing at such a rate that li 
the consumer Is often unaware r 
of new developments or unable v 
to absorb them. F 

The advent of intercomputer I 
communication may very well v 
reshape methods of financial î 
transactions. At the moment, i 
the forerunners of a futuristic I 
electronic monetary system — i 
electronic banking and multi- < 
branch banking services — are I 
gaining acceptance from an ' 
often computer-weary public. ' 
Only time will tell if one day 1 
bills will be paid with "bytes" 
from the home computer ter- i 
minai. Such possibilities hint at i 
what an electronic economy : 
would mean to a nation. 

Interestingly enough, 
newspapers have taken ad- 
vantage of an industry which 
may one day threaten their very 
existence, by bringing the news 
in to the viewer on electronic 
"pages." For the past few 
weeks the Toronto Globe and 
Mall has ceased to be flown to 
Montreal; instead it is now 
being coded and beamed using 
computers and a telecom- 
munications satellite. 

Perhaps one of the greatest 
Innovations In the com- 
munications field was the 
development of the light pen. 
This tool enables both ar- 
chitects and engineers to draw 
upon a large memory of graphic 
elements to create 
technological masterpieces 
which may otherwise have been 
impossible. A light pen can 
superimpose the cross sec- 
tions of a ship's blueprint to 
producè a three dimensional 
view from any angle, it can also 
calculate any parameters 
required, such as the best 
positions for the vessel’s pump 
stations, while calculating the 
pressure drops In between. In 
addition, the master drawings 
can immediately be coded and 
transmitted by satellite around 
the world. 

A project which may very well 
signify that computers are 
already knocking at the front 
door will be Introduced In 



January 1981. Bell Canada will 
begin experiment "Vista" in 
which computer terminals will 
be provided to approximately 
600 residential customers In 
Quebec and Ontario, most of 
whom, however, will be In the 
Toronto area. 

The two-year trial will In- 
corporate the Telldon system 
developed by the Canadian 
Department of Com- 
munclations. In which a video 
terminal Is coupled to. a coding 
system which communicates 
with a main computer bank via 
conventional telephone lines. 

In the first phase of the trial, 
randomly chosen customers 
will have access to ap- 
proximately 80,000 pages of 
information listings supplied by 
various organizations such as 
Statistics Canada, Le Soleil 
and various universities. In the 
final phase, subscribers will 
reap the benefits of interactive 
computing, a system In which 
the programmer can have two- 
way communications with the 
computer, rather than leafing 
through its data banks. 

Communications companies 
are now working on the 
feasibility of widespread use of 
such information and com- 
munication systems, a 
development which could 
drastically Influence 
everyone's life. Grocery 
shopping from one's living 
room could be a very popular 
feature of interactive com- 
puting. 

One of the challenges in the 
computer industry seems to be 
who can build the biggest 
"brain," the ability to create the 
most voluminous memory. 
Bell's wonder Is called the 
: "Bubble Memory"; it can store 
. four times the amount of in- 
I formation of conventional 
memories with 10 times the 
. speed. 

I The presence or absence of a 
; single bubble represents a 1 or 
5 a 0 respectively in the binary 
5 code (the computer’s counting 
1 system). A magnetic field 
1 regulates the position of the 
. bubbles. When information is 
j needed the field is altered and 
il the bubbles pass by a detector 

3 which strikes up Is or Os, voila! 
s Bell Telephone in the United 
t States is already using these 
p mighty memories for telephone 
0 recordings and It seems that 
n great potential lies ahead In 
s communications equipment, 
d Including word processing 
d systems. 

A recent development that 
ill nearly escaped Western 
re scrutiny was put forward by a 
nt Soviet mathematician named 
in Khachlan.The theory Involves a 
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new method of solving "linear 
programming" problems in ' 
which there is a large number 
of variables and side con- 
ditions which require hours of 
computer time in order to 
obtain an optimum solution. 
For example, a factory may try 
to cut production costs by 
eliminating wasted material 
while varying the manufac- 
turing methods and 
rescheduling production on 
certain Items. In addition, 
complex economic and 
scientific models may be 
solved once the yet-to-be- 
named method becomes 
practical for computers. 

Another facet of the 
"Computer Revolution" may 
one day make our present 
system of education look 
prehistoric. At this very 
moment Stanford is offering 
Introductory courses in Ar- 
menian, solely taught by 
computers. According to a U.S. 
Federal Government Defence 
Language Institute study, 
students assimilate languages 
much better in the absence of 
feedback from a professor and 
exposure to faulty pronun- 
ciation of fellow students. 
Stanford has followed this 
study to the letter by im- 
plementing courses in which 
computers are the professors 
by virtue both of their ability to 
synthesize prerecorded bjts of 
sentences Into speech and the 
machines’ talent for 
withholding their dismay at the 
atrocities being uttered. 

Computers can also be very 
useful in the humanities. In 
Minnesota, where a large part 
of the school population has 
access to computers, students 
have learned about election by 
holding a statewide student 
vote on the computer network. 

The domain which will see 
the most change is the home. 

• Home-computer centres are 
now offering computers for 
t entertainment;. household 



financial planning and self- 
education. It seems the 
multitude of home applications 
would boggle even Jules 
Verne’s mind. 

Certainly, however, one of 
the greatest benefits of 
computers will be in helping 
the handicapped. The blind 
have been actively using 
computers for some time, as is 
shown by the Increasing 
number of blind computer 
programmers. For the many 
cerebral palsy victims who have 
severe motor and com- 
municatory impediments, 
recent developments in touch- 
activated keybords and audio 



feedback equipment will now 
permit a new flexibility in 
learning and communicating. 

From managing household 
budgets to the rapid transfer of 
information, computers may 
soon revolutionize our lives, if 
they have not already started to 
do so. Both the developments 
in computer technology and 
their applications have left a 
profound mark on the way 
society functions and evolves. 
When one considers how 
television and radio affected 
the world, it will be interesting 
to see what changes com- 
puters will afford us. 



Daily science meeting today 4 pm, 
Daily office ne w scribes welcome 

There are only 






Dailys left 

including the Dec. 3rd 
Xmas issue. 

Get your ads in 

NOW 

to the Daily Ad Office 
inRm B17 

of the Student Union Bldg. 



Dailygraphic / David Hamburg 
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Minister: Government to boost R&D 



by Julian Betts 

John Roberts Is the federal Minister 
for Science and Technology as well as 
the Minister of the Environment. In a 
recent Interview with the McGill Dally, 
he discussed the role of the Canadian 
government In promoting science. 

Daily: How do you view the role of 
government in science? 

Roberts: Basically, our role is to provide 
a context for bringing scientific 
research and development (R & D) in 
Canada up to higher levels than it now 
occupies. And it's a support for science 
not simply because it's there.. .it'as also 
a belief that the scientific research that 
we do is an essential underpinning for 
the strengthening of our economy. At 
the moment less than one percent of 
Canada's GNP is devoted to research 
and development. That compares very 
unfavourably with every other 
developed, industrialized country. So 
we are anxious to increase throughout 
our economy the proportion of our 
resources devoted to scientific 
research. 

Daily: Between 1969 and 1978 the 
proportion of the GNP spent on science 
and technology fell by over 25%. Can 
the Canadian scientific community rest 



assured that such an erosion of funding 
will not occur again? 

Roberts: Yes, I think so. We're strongly 
committed to moving to 1.5% of the 
GNP as quickly as we can. We estimate 
that will be by the mid-1980s. We've 
increased the funding this year by 
about $200 million to a total just under 
$1,300 million. We are committed to 
moving along that path as quickly as 
possible. The difficulty is that white we 
can determine the amount of funding 
the government puts into the effort, it's 
much less easy to ensure that the 
private sector will come along with 
these increases, which amount to 
something between 16 and 19% a year. 
It will be difficult for them. 

Dally: How to encourage research in the 
private sector is a very important 
question. In the past, multinationals 
have done very little "branch plant R 
and D" In Canada. What specific new 
plans or regulations is the Canadian 
government drafting to increase the 
amount of industrial research done 
here? 

Roberts: Well, there are a variety of 
things. We have brought to Cabinet — 
it's under discussion now — a Five Year 
Plan for funding science and 
technology. It involves not only funding 
but also establishing priorities...We 
also have a committee established 
which is looking into ways of trying to 
push or pull the private sector into 
increasing their contributions to 
research. We're particularly conscious 
of the situation of foreign-owned 
subsidiaries In Canada. Quite clearly, 
on the basis of studies we've done, the 
amount of research that they do (in 
Canada) as a percentage of sales is 
much lower than that of our Canadian 
companies. 

Daily: So what specifically will be done? 
Roberts: I can't tell you that yet because 
the Cabinet hasn't decided. There are a 
variety of things that we're considering 
like lax incentives, restructuring the 



Foreign Investment Review Agency and 
finding new financing mechanisms to 
help companies starting out in 
high technology areas, where there are 
special capital funding problems. 

Daily: In a speech last May 5th, you 
stated that "Innovation and 
technological change are the key 
determinants of economic growth, and 
are the only realistic means of im- 
proving the ability of our economy to 
compete with our trading partners." 
Well, West Germany, one of our trading 



partners, spends three percent of its 
GNP on science. The Liberal govern- 
ment is increasing science spending to 
only 1.5%, while the Conservative 
government had called for increases to 
2.5%. Why did you lower this target? 
Roberts: On the basis of the best advice 
that I received, it would not be possible 
for us to go faster...lt's not like turning 
on the tap and having more water flow 
out. You have to have both the physical 
and particularly the human resources to 
reach that level. Even if we wanted to. It 
would be hard to get to that 2.5% figure 
faster. 

Dally: But can we even attain the 1.5% 
level? The National Sciences and 
Engineering Research Council 
(NSERC), in Its Five Year Plan published 
in 1979, states: "Unless dramatic steps 
are taken to improve the supply of 
highly trained research manpower in 
Canada, the target of 1.5% of GNP 
cannot be achieved by the mid-1980s. 
"What long-term initiatives has the 
government lake to ensure that the 
personnel supply does meet the 
demand? 

Roberts: Since that time, we have 
significantly increased the funding of 



NSERC exactly for that reason. We're 
providing increased funds to encourage 
students In this area to continue. We 
have a five year funding plan for 
students, and the National Research 
Council has just prepared a tenure plan. 
Daily: This year the federal government 
is spending on all renewable energy 
resources one-fifth as much as It does 
on nuclear energy. Do these allocations 
reflect the importance the federal 
government places on the development 
of alternative and renewable energy 



resources? 

Roberts: I think you'll see as we move 
through the year an Increase in 
allocations for energy research 
generally and alternative energy areas 
in particular. One .mportant area Is 
biomass. It can meet at least 10 
percent of Canada's energy needs. 
There's also a fair amount of research 
going on Into solar. We also have some 
proposals for fusion research, but that's 
very long-term...! think that there is 
going to be an Increasing emphasis on 
alternative energy research and so the 
present balance will shift...Tnat shift 
has already begun. 

Dally: This year the Canadian 

Federation of Blologicaf Societies sent 
a letter to Mr. Trudeau imploring Mm to 
give the Minister for Science and 
Technology only one porftolio, yet he 
has given you two. Is science still as 
low a priority on Mr. Trudeau's list as it 
appears? 

Roberts: I don't think it's a reflection of 
priorities. I think that the combination 
of the two departments — Science and 
Technology and the Environment — is a 
good one. You must remember that-up 
■to the present lime. Science and 



Technology has not been operational: it 
Is an adviser to other government 
departments...But the combination of 
this with the Department of the En- 
vironment, which does have extensive 
research programs, is useful, par- 
ticularly since the Department of the 
Environment's main preoccupation is 
with the prudent long-term 
management of our natural resources. 

Both are key departments in terms of 
the design of an economic strategy for 
the country...! have been an advocate of 
a full-time minister for the science 
portfolio right up until the last election. 

But I have to say that to some extent my 
view of that has changed. The present 
arrangement works rather well. 

Daily: Last August the Canadian and 
American governments agreed to sign 
an acid rain/air pollution treaty within 
two years. How are negotiations 
progressing, and secondly, will the 
treaty really stop acid rain — over half 
of which comes from the U.S.? 

Roberts: There have been active 
discussions going on. The various 
working groups have been established. 

It's to some extent complicated 
because we work in cooperation with 

There’s going to be 
increasing emphasis 
on aiternative energy | 



the provinces...We're going as quickly 
as we can and I think the Americans are 
as well. The’approach we're following is 
patterned on the Great Lakes Water 
Treaty... 

I think the costs of not responding (to 
acid rain) are so much greater even than 
the enormous costs of responding that 
self-interest will bring the United States 
along to a significant agreement. 

Dally: Do you think that biotechnology 
promises to be one of the major growth 
industries of the future? And if so, will 
the government support the fledgling 
biotechnology companies here ' in 
Canada? 

Roberts: I think this is quite probable. 
We think that this area probably offers 
the same kind of growth potential that 
has taken place in the electronics in- 
dustry In the past decade. We have 
established a Task Force, and I hope to 
have their report by the end of the year. I 
hope they will give us some sense of 
direction about how we should support 
this area, which is important to Canada 
because of the Importance of the 
resource base to our economy. But 
what (the Task Force) will recommend 1 
don't know yet. 

Dally: In 1974 India exploded a nuclear 
bomb after Canada had sold It a reactor. 
In view of this, do you think the present 
procedures for exporting Candu 
reactors are strict enough? 

Roberts: I think that they're strict 
enough. My recollection is that we 
place more stringent requirements than 
any other country does...so my view 
would be that Canada's record Is as 
good or better than anybody else's. 
Daily: What about India?- 
Roberts: Well, the Indian government 
broke its agreement with us and there 
was a response on our part to that. We 
cut off our aid and trade to them. 

Daily: As a final question, is your 
educational background in science? 
•Roberts: No, it it's not. It's in political 
science. 
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As the lights hurn : 
Hacks stall repairs 



by Elise Goldberg 

The future of McConnell 
Winter Stadium looks to be as 
aim as ever. In trying to find out 
anything more about the 
lighting situation in the 
stadium one runs Into all sorts 
of bureaucratic and budgetary 
problems. 

Bob Dubeau, Director of 
Athletics, clarified the situation 
and commented, "Any major 
alteration would have to be 
done through University fun- 
ding." 

Dubeau alluded to the fact 
that the lighting system at the 
arena, as well as at other 
campus facilities, is so old that 
replacement parts are no 
longer available. The only way 
to deal with the problem of the 
lights at present is to keep 
replacing the bulbs, which burn 
out very quickly due to the age 
of the present system. This 
method of maintenance is 
extremely costly. 

In order to fully restore the 
lighting to the stadium, the 
existing system would have to 
be completely changed. That 
would cost at least 25 to 30 
thousand dollars for the 
equipment alone. Then there Is 
the matter of installation costs. 

The funding for the repairs 



would have to come from the 
Quebec government through 
the McGill Office of Physical 
Resources. The office takes 
care of deciding how to utilise 
the funding from the govern- 
ment for "capital alterations." 

The Athletics Department is 
In the process of getting an 
alterations proposals by the 
administration. It calls for large 
scale renovations of the 
present facilities as well as the 
creation of new ones. 

It will take up to six months 
before a decision is made on 
this package, but it includes 
the renovation of the Winter 
Stadium into a year-round 
facility. This would mean that a 
new refrigeration system would 
be installed as well as a new 
roof and a new lighting system. 

So as it stands now, the 
lighting system won’t be 
replaced until this plan gets 
underway and no one is sure 
exactly when that will be. 

All that can be done now, 
according to Dubeau, is 
"replace the burned out bulbs 
on a weekly basis If 
necessary." Yet there is "no 
question that a new lighting 
system would be cheaper in the 
long run," Dubeau added. 




Flying high in April, shot down In October, November, December...; The maturing hockey Redmfcn 
will try to end their current winless string In eastern Quebec this weekend against Laval and 
Chicoutimi. - 



SportsBio 



Candy Jones Frazer 



by Louise Edmonds 
Although she claims to be 
only a "midget", third year 
McGill science student Candy 
Jones Frazer Is one of 



Redmen creamed at Potsdam 



by Michael Roche 

The McGill Redmen 
basketball team played what 
head coach Butch Staples 
called, "the best team that 
McGill has ever faced," and 
came away on the short end of 
a 120-55 score. 

Staples commented that his 
team appeared awestruck 
playing before such fine 
competition and before their 
largest crowd of the season. 

This Potsdam State team Is 
the same one that reached the 
final four in division three of the 
NCAA last season; as well, this 
is an experienced team which 
returns seven seniors. The 
game will go down as a 
character builder for the 
Redmen and hopefully it will 



bear some fruit In the upcoming 
Naismith Invitational this 
weekend. 

The statistics of the Potsdam 
game are rather bleak. Not only 
was their shooting from the 
floor off the mark, but Redmen 
made only 11 or 25 free throws. 
Two Redmen guards saw 
limited duty due to Injuries; co- 
captain Gord Brabant was 
resting an aggravated back and 
senior Mike Homsy played but 
15 minutes due to injury. High 
schores for the Redmen were 
Rick Rusk with 13 and Luigi 
Fraquelll with 10. The Redmen 
travel to Waterloo this weekend 
and face. Wilfred Laurier 
University in the first round of 
the Naismith Invitational. It is a 
necessity that the Redmen 



good pér- 
it past the 



rebound with a 
formance to make 
first round. 

On December 5th and 6th the 
Concordia Invitational will take 
place. This will be the last 
chance for Redmen fans to see 
the team before the Christmas 
break. Tickets can be obtained 
by contacting the Concordia 
Athletic Department. 



Canada’s finest pairs figure 
skaters. 

Twenty-five-year-old Cand V 
and husband/partner Don 
Frazer held the Senior 
Canadian Pairs title from 1976 
through 1977, the World 
Professional Pairs title in 1977, 
'78, and ’79, and were Olympic 
team members In 1976. 

The Frazers have competed 
in Spain, France, Germany, 
Sweden, Austria and Russia 
and have made many guest 
appearances. Including the 
Palace Theatre on Broadway, 
Stars On Ice, ABC Sports and 
Headline Hunters game show. 
They also toured for two years 
with Toller Cranston’s "The Ice 
Show." 

Candy’s career began at age 
six when she followed her older 



claims 
niche in 



attributes 



Red Machine doubled 
by Bishop’s, 4 - 2 



QUAA Hockey Standings 





GP W 


L 


T 


PF 


GA 


Concordia 


7 


7 


0 


0 


54 


12 


Ottawa 


6 


4 


2 


0 


38 


28 


Laval 


5 


3 


2 


0 


31 


23 


UQTR 


6 


3 


3 


0 


26 


26 


Bishop's 


7 


2 


5 


0 


19 


39 


UQAC 


5 


1 


4 


0 


16 


32 


McGill Redmen 


6 


1 


5 


0 


20 


44 




Friday's Games 








McGill at Laval 








Bishop’s at Chicoutimi 





Pts 

14 

8 



6 

6 

4 

2 

2 



by Brigitte Marchand 
The McGill Women’s Hockey 
team, the "Red Machine", 
played a close game last 
Wednesday in Lennoxville, 
losing 4-2 to Bishop’s. 

The first period started off 
slowly, McGill not skating as 
well as it could have after a 
long bus ride and short pre- 
game warm-up. Bishop’s took 
advantage of the slow pace and 
scored two fast goals in the 
first period. 

The second period was a new 
game for the Red Machine and 
its momentum picked up. 
Midway through the second 
period Laura Kobayashi scored 
the first McGill goal came In the 
third period when Dawn Flowler 



picked up Brigitte Marchand's 
rebound and slipped it into the 
net. 

Minutes later Bishop's 
scored, taking the lead once 
more at 3-2. 

McGill missed several 
scoring opportunities, although 
the team skated hard to the 
end. Bishop scored its last goal 
into an empty net. 

This Friday the Red Machine 
meets John Abbott, at 5:00 pm 
here at McGill. The game 
promises to be a tough one. 
McGill, with the advantage of 
home ice and a much improved 
team, will seek to get even for 
the loss suffered at the 
beginning of the season. 



sister down to the rink. At 
eighteen she advanced to pairs 
skating. Although she broke a 
hip and rib in separate ac- 
cidents during her first year 
with Don, she 
acrobatics is her 
skating. 

Candy modestly 
the couple's success to 
husband Don, he being the first 
male in world competition to 
perform a one hand lift of his 
partner. Because of conflicting 
schedules. Candy and Don are 
not presently performing, 
although there are plans for 
carnivals and shows in the near 
future. The two are- now oc- 
cupied with skate en- 
dorsements and consultations 
as well as coaching in Laval. 

How does Candy feel now 
that she has left the com- 
petitive forum? 

"I didn't want to leave the 
sport without accomplishing 
what I meant to accomplish," 
she replies. "I've done what I 
wanted to do and now It's time 
to go on with another career." 

Among the memories most 
cherished from her years In 
skating. Candy cites the 
opening ceremonies of the 1976 
Olympics which were "ex- 
tremely moving." 

However, the petite brunette 
admits skating wasn't always 
so encouraging. 

"Skating Is supposed to be 
your hobby, not something to 
do as a career. I quit once when 
I was thirteen because I felt I 
was missing out. It was the 
silliest thing I ever did." 

When asked to describe her 
feelings about skating in one 
word. Candy replied, "I don't 
think I could say it in one word. 
It's something more dear to me 
than I could ever explain. It's 
been a part of my life that I love 
so much." 



■m 
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ONTARIO OAMPINO JOBS 



Openings: 

Cabin Counsellors, Specialty Instructors; Swim, canoe 
trippers, sailing, A & C, ceramics, drama, woodwork, 
gymnastics, nature, ski, riding, tennis. Supervisory staff 
(min. age 21, with experience). Nurses. 

— Salary Range: $500 • $1000 

— Students completing second year or higher only 

— Previous camping experience preferable 

Interviews for 

^ CAMP 



VwhklViE 



Tuesday & Wednesday, Nov. 25 & 26 
Contact: Mr. J. Kronick, Director 
Monday afternoon and evening, Nov. 24 
and all day Nov. 25 to set interview. 
Phone 842-4212 




TflHSei 



Slawomir Mrozek 
trans. by 
.Nicholas Bethell 

Nov. 19, 20. 21, 22 
8 pm. 

Arts Bldg./Moyse Hall 
Pavilion des Arts 
853 Sherbrooke St. W. 

tickets/billets: $3.00 
available at/disponible à: 
Student Union Box Office 
3480 McTavish St. 
or 

atthedoor/à la porte 

reservations: 392-8926 • 
392-8928 




MONTREAL’S 

FINEST 



CHINESE 

RESTAURANT 

Eat at 

MOON • 
CAFE 

FULLY LICENSED 



FREE DELIVERY 
SPECIAL CHINESE 
BUFFET 

$3.95 

All you can eat 
Choice of over 10 dishes 
Mon.-FrI.: 11 am -2 pm 
Sunday: 4 pm - 8 pm 



. DOWNTOWN 
14 ?5 Mfliisliclil 
842-8481 



LSAT 



GMAT 



MCAT 



INTENSIVE 

REVIEW 

SEMINARS 

VtV ittfcr f»tr c.K'li ii| ilu' LSAT. tiMAT 
.irvi Mt'AT; 

• 2CO ii*p>riKKtcJ viirrKtiluin 

• 70p.tkN- Math Prifmrr (x*ni inc.kh 
LSAT (jMAT fLi’lMr.ini) 

• mMUKtorv 

• Ciiurunfi-c: rvfX’ji ihcLt'urx* l«»r n«> 
fAruih.ir^’ if VRtf Horcu 
unkithfactory 

Why not ^ivc uvucjII anJ ttnJout how 
you can trally Jt* the prcparatnin ymi 
keep thinkmK you}! artHirki to on 
yourown.' 

National Tcstin|> Centre inc. 
ttO'llSt MiinUnJSf. 

Vjnciiuvcr. B.C. V6B 2T'^ 
iircalt; 

(416) 535-1962 ' ’ • 



The McGill Dally 



Today 

Physiology Studsnts' Association 
presents Dr. Julia K. Terzis, Dept. o| 
Plastic Surgery and Director ol the 
MIcrosurgIcal Research Labs, RVH, 
speaking on "Peripheral Nerve 
Microsurgery; The Slate ol the Art." 
Today at 3:00 pm, room 1034, McIntyre 
Building. All welcome. 



ovemben 






ipBtjtt iitrrnr §alp 

Stock up now for the Christmas season. 

We have all types and sizes of design mirrors priced t 
please. Come by TODAY in room 108, across 

homcemdos. Stamford 2 lpHmg. I 

We have something for you... J 







STUDENTS’ SOCIETY 
BY-ELECTION 



Advance Polls — Tuesday, November 25, 10 a.m. - 4 p.m. 
General Polls — Wednesday, November 26, 10 a.m. • 4 p.m. 



Student Senator Representing Medicine 
(including Nursing and P & OT) on University Senate. 
The Candidates are as follows: 



VIVEK GOEL 




Leslie Cilrome is a second-year medical student interested in 
making sure that the views ol students are heard. He pledges 
to devote ample time towards lillilling this task. Leslie is aware 
ot the special needs of students in a professional faculty. He 
intends to report back to his constituents on all relevant 
Senate-related mailers. Leslie promises to be receptive lo ideas 
presented lo him by all ol his constituents. Among Leslie's 
relevant past experiences includes being a member ol the 
Dawson College Senate (1977-1978). 

- Leslie CItrome - 



Having worked with several student organizations. I leel that I 
am In a good position lo represent students on the University 
Senate. Some ol my personal priorities are a restructuring ol 
the Bookstore, improved athletic facilities, and new policies lor 
the hiring and evaluation of leaching stall. 

Although at limes it may seem as il students have no influence 
within the Univeisily administration, we must make our voices 
heard and show that we do have an interest in what's 
happening around us. 

- Vivek Goel - 



Constitutional Amendment Referendum 

Pursuant tc the Students’ Scclety Censtitutien and By-Laws, nctice is hereby 
given of four questions to be put during a campus-wide referendum on 26 
November 1980: 

1. Re: Residence Representation on Students* Council 

Do you approve of an amendment to the Constitution which would give the 
students living in McGill residences a voting representative on the McGill Students’ 
Council? 

2. Re: Chairperson of the Joint Management Committee 

Do you approve of an amendment to the Constitution which would have the Vice- 
President, Finance, of the Students’ Society be an ex-offIcio member and 
chairperson of the Joint Management Committee? 

3. Re: Chairperson of the Nominating Committee 

Do you approve of an amendment to the Constitution which would have the Vice- 
President, Internal Affairs, of the Students’ Society be an ex-offIcio member and 
chairperson of the Nominating Committee? 

4. Re: Election of Student Senators and Governors 

Do you approve of amendment to the Constitution which would clarify the section 
relating to when student senators and governors are elected? If clarified, the 
Constitution would have student senators and governors elected at the same time 
as the members of the student executive who are elected by the campus at large. 

PETER MacARTHUR 
Chief Returning Officer 
Students’ Society 











